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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


American Horticultural Socic 


The Grand Spring Exhibition of 
the American Horticultural Society 
was held at the Hotel Washington in 


_ Washington, D. C. on June 8 and 9. 


David Lumsden and his fellow com- 
mittee men staged the show of 128 
classes, including Peonies, Roses, Or- 
chids, Irises and other herbaceous 
perennials and annual spring flower- 
ing plants. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge accompanied 
by Mrs. Charles G. Dawes, Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth and Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, officially opened 
the exhibition. After displaying a 
deep interest in the notable features 
of the show, the First Lady of the 
Land was presented with an enor- 
mous bouquet of the beautiful buff 
yellow Rose, Mrs. Coolidge, named 
after the President’s wife. This trib- 
ute was from F. R. Pierson of Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Keynotes of the Exhibition include 
the awarding of the American Horti- 
cultural Society’s silver medal, its 
highest award, to Mrs. Edward P. 
Schwartz, Gaithersburg, Md. for her 
display of Peonies. The American 
Rose Society’s silver medal was given 
to Whitman Cross, Chevy Chase, Md., 
for his exhibit of Roses, containing 
about 160 varieties. 

The Society’s award of merit was 
granted to F. R. Pierson, Tarrytown 
for his effective grouping of Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge and Mrs. F. R. Pierson 
Roses and new sports of the Boston 
Fern. A fine collection of cut flowers 
of hybrid Orehids won a first class 
certificate for Thomas Young, Jr., 
Boundbrook, N. J. while Edward 
Roehrs, Rutherford, N. J. won a sim- 
ilar award for his potted Orchid col- 
lection. Charles Seigwart, Baltimore, 
Md. gained a similar honor with a 
bouquet of Orchids. 

A collection of Gloxinias, shown by 
Louis Dupuy, Whitestone, Long 
Island, received a first class certifi- 
cate. A similar award was made to 
Mrs. Hellen Fowler, Kenilworth, D. 
C. for her display of June flowering 
Water Lilies from the famous Shaw 
Waterlily Gardens. Other certificates 


were given to J. «rion Shull, Wash 


ington, D. C., fowchis display of the - 
Morning Splendor Iris; Peter Bisset « 


of Washington for a showing of Iris 
and Roses; and to Mrs. Edward P. 
Schwartz as sweepstakes in the Peony 
class. 


Flower Show in Philadelphia 


The postponed flower show of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
which was held in Memorial Hall, 
June 9-11, brought out a large dis- 
play of perennials, Roses and Peonies. 
The Peonies were eSpecially fine, 
many choice varieties being shown by 
James Boyd and E. M. Rosenbluth. 

The Robert C. Wright memorial 
medal for the best individual Rose 
shown in the Hybrid Tea classes was 
awarded to Mrs. C. S. Tyson, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, the rose se- 
lected being a perfect specimen of 
Hadley. 

The American Rose Society’s silver 
medal for collection of Hybrid Tea 
Roses, one flower of each variety, 
staged in separate vases, was award- 
ed to Mr. W. S. Ellis, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 

The American Rose _ Society’s 
bronze medal for a collection of ten 
named varieties of Hybrid Tea Roses, 
was awarded to Mrs. Robert C. 
Wright, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

The Garden Clubs exhibits were a 
leading feature of the show. For the 
Miniature Garden contest, featuring 
a tea house, the model made by Mrs. 
A. E. Billings and Mrs. R. 8. Ranch 
was awarded first prize. 

There were 14 entries in the lunch- 
eon table decoration class. The first 
prize went to Mrs. Samuel J. Hender- 
son. There were five entries in the 
inexpensive luncheon table decoration 
class, the first prize going to Mrs. 
Thomas Reath, Jr. 

In the dinner table decoration com- 
petition there were four entries. The 
first prize was awarded to a table by 
Mrs. H. P. Glendinning and Mrs. W. 
W. Frazier 3rd. 

There was much rivalry between 
the four garden clubs in the contest 
for the point eup offered by Mrs. C. 


F. C. Stout to the Garden Club scor- 
ing the most points in exhibitions dur- 
ing 1926. The results at this show 
was follows: 

“he Gardeners, 211 points. 

The Four Counties Club, 149 points. 

he Weeders, 144 points. 

Garden Club of Phila., 126 points. 





Flower Show in Boston 


The flower show at Horticultural 
Hall, Saturday and Sunday, June 26 
and 27, was noteworthy for the wide 
variety of flowers shown, as well as 
for their high quality. There were 
Peonies, Sweet Peas and Roses as a 
matter of course, but in addition 
there were Irises, Lilacs and Dog- 
wood, as well as many perennials 
seldom seen in gardens. The Lilacs 
were improved varieties shown by 
Harry Norton of Ayer’s Cliff, Quebec, 
and the Dogwood was the new Cornus 
kousa chinensis from the Arnold 
Aboretum. This is the plant intro- 
duced by E. H. Wilson several years 
ago. 

The unusual perennials came from 
the Harvard Botanic Garden and 
added much to the show. The Irises 
were from the garden of T. F. Dona- 
hue of Newton Lower Falls. 

A better exhibition of Peonies has 
seldom been seen in Boston. The big 
exhibitors were T. C. Thurlow Sons, 
of West Newbury and T. F. Donahue, 
both of whom put up elaborate and 
beautiful displays. The first prize, as 
well as the President’s Cup for 
Peonies, went to T. C. Thurlow’s 
Sons. Frank Wheeler was also given 
a silver medal for his excellent work 
in arranging this exhibit. The Sweet 
Peas were superior to any which 
have been shown for several years, 
the entire stage being given over to 
an exhibit from E. B. Dane, of Chest- 
nut Hill (Robert Duncan, grower) 
which was given a silver medal. 

The first prize for Roses was 
awarded to the Harvard Botanic Gar- 
den, and the second prize to Moses 
Taylor of Newport, R. I. The Har- 
vard Botanic Garden also received 
first prizes for their Climbing and 
Baby Rambler Roses. 

A feature of the exhibition was a 
collection of remarkable Delphiniums 
from Miss Marian Roby Case, of 
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Weston, who was given a first prize. 
This being a combined show, two 
President’s Cups were awarded. The 
second was given to Stewart Duncan 
of Newport, R. IL, for Marshall 
strawberries. Experts said that these 
were the finest strawberries seen in 
the hall for many years. They were 
surrounded by eager visitors all 
through the show. 
A remarkable 
some twenty varieties, 
the Market Garden Field Station at 
Waltham and was awarded a silver 


exhibit of lettuce, 
yas made by 


medal. 
The attendance at the show during 
the two days was 6,341. 


A Red-Leaved Barberry 


The new red-leaved Japanese Bar- 
berry (Berberis Thunbergii atropur- 
purea) about which various articles 
have been written in recent months, 
is now to be put on the market. The 
dissemination of this novelty, which 
is being introduced by Henry A. 
Dreer, of Philadelphia, has been held 
up until the United States govern- 
ment could determine whether or 
not it is rust resisting. The fear was 
entertained that if it contained blood 
of the common Barberry it might 
prove a host plant to wheat and other 
grain rusts. 

Now, however, the new Barberry 
has been pronounced a true sport or 
mutation of the Japanese Barberry, 
and therefore immune to rust. Its 
habit of growth, like its fruit, is 
identical with that of the common 
Japanese Barberry, but when the fo- 
liage develops in early spring it takes 
on a rich bronze red color, slightly 
deeper than that of the red Japanese 
Maple. This coloring is retained un- 
til fall, and indeed becomes more in- 
tense during the summer months, in- 
stead of disappearing as is the ease 
red-leaved plants. 


with most 


Labeling Trees in Parks 


Will J. Drew, Park Commissioner 
of Coneord, N. H., is leading a cam- 
paign for the labeling of trees in pub- 
lie parks. Mr. Drew believes that 
parks in cities and towns should con- 


tain a large variety of trees and 
shrubs, especially those which are 


native to this country, and that all of 
them should bear large, plain labels, 
which will reveal their names to the 
passerby. This would be of value to 
persons desiring to plant trees and 
shrubs in their own gardens, as well 
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as serving an educational purpose in 
the case of school children. 


American Peony Society 


The 23rd annual meeting and show 
of the American Peony Society was 
held at Fort Wayne, Ind., June 15 
and 16. The quality of blooms shown 
was above the average, and competi- 
tion was close in many of the classes. 

The American Rose & Plant Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ohio, won the 
gold medal for the best display of 
not ‘over 100 varieties. The award for 
the best flower in the show was wen 
by Mr. Franklin B. Mead, of Fort 
Wayne, with Le Cygne. 

At the business meeting new by- 
laws were adopted to keep pace with 
the growing membership of the Socie- 
tv. These change the time of election 
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PICK off rose bugs. 
method. 


It’s the only sure 


THIS is a good time to give the per- 
ennial garden a light application of 
pulverized sheep manure. Liquid 
manure is better for the hardy 
Chrysanthemums, but should be 
weaker than for Roses. 


BEARDED Irises may be divided 
within the next few weeks. After 
resetting small divisions, clip off the 
upper half of each leaf. 


HARDY perpetual Roses may be cut 
back when the flowers have passed, 
and given a good dressing with pul- 
verized sheep manure to force a 
second ¢rop. 


BE sure that the Rhododendrons are 
kept well mulched. 


MAKE a point of spraying Nastur- 
tiums and Sweet Peas with a nico- 
tine preparation for lice. Look for 
them on the under part of the Nas- 
turtium leaves. 


MULCH the Sweet Peas with grass 
clippings or peat moss if they can- 
not be kept well watered. 


MIGNONETTE, Shirley Poppies and 
California Poppies can still be sown 
to produce late flowers. 


THIS is a good time to plant the 
seeds of MHollyhocks, Wallflowers, 
Foxgloves and Forget-me-nots. 


IT has been found that the frequent 
use of sulphur in some form is par- 
ticularly beneficial in a ® the 
flower garden looking well. A liquid 
spray seems rather better, on the 
whole, than a dusting mixture. 


CUT back Violas and work a little 
pulverized sheep manure into the 
soil around them. Pansies and 
Forget-me-nots may also be cut back. 


IT is well to cut the blossoms from 
the Delphiniums, but not to remove 
the entire stalk. A little pulverized 
sheep manure worked into the soil 
will help to promote a second bloom. 


CONTINUE to use the Massey dust on 
Roses. 


SOW the seeds of Cinerarias, Calceo- 
larias and Chinese Primroses for 
winter blooming. 


MAKE another planting of sweet corn, 
turnips, beets, carrots, lettuce, rad- 
ishes and kohlrabi. 


THIN apples and peaches. 
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of officers to the winter meeting, and 
the present officers will continue un- 
til then. The place of the next meet- 
ing was left to the decision of the 
directors. 

At the invitation of the Peony 
growers in Van Wert, Ohio, a large 
party visited the gardens of Messrs. 
Bonnewitz, Germann and Wassenberg, 
spending an enjoyable day among the 
flowers. 


Groton (Mass.) Flower Show 


The Groton Garden Club held its 
first flower show June 10 and 11. 
As the ciub had the assistance of the 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture for Women, and of sey- 
eral expert growers, the show was 
unusually well arranged. Particular 
attention was given to flower designs 
for dining tables. A minature rock 
garden, arranged by Miss M. I. Jar- 
dine, containing more than a dozen 
Alpine plants, attracted much atten- 
tion and there was an excellent col- 
lection of Irises from the gardens of 
Miss Grace Sturtevant at Wellesley 
Farms. 





THE HELIANTHEMUMS 


Rose Queen is a Helianthemum 
which deserves wide planting in rock 
gardens. The flowers have ‘a solid 
color in a delicate shade which de- 
lights the eye. They are borne for a 
long season in June and July, and in 
great numbers. Each flower is about 
the size of a well developed Viola 
and borne on short stems which keep 
them close to the ground. The plant’s 
leaves, which are evergreen, make an 
excellent foil for the flowers. 

In spite of the fact that they grow 
only ten or twelve inches high, the 
Rock Roses—this being the common 
name for the Helianthemums—are 
really shrubs. Yet they ean be started 
readily in the fall or spring. One ad- 
vantage possessed by the Rock Rose 
is the fact that it can be grown in 
the hottest and dryest part of the 
rockery, or: for that matter of the 
hardy border.. 

As a matter of fact, they require a 
sunny exposure, if they are to flower 
well, and it may be noted also that 
they prefer a limestone soil, flowering 
better in such a soil than one which 
is acid. The fact must also be noted 
and with regret that the plants are 
not over hardy and must be given 
some protection, preferably with 
evergreen boughs when winter comes. 
Truth to tell, most of the varieties 
are at their best south of New York, 
but several can be grown well even 
in New England. 
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Making a Rock Garden 


This is an excellent time to begin 
the work of making a rock garden in 
order to have it ready for planting 
in the autumn and next spring. The 
great secret of making an effective 
rock garden is simplicity. A garden 
which has too many plants loses the 
quality of restfulness. Contrast, of 
course, means much in the general 
plan, but this too, can be overdone. 
Too great a contrast spoils the effect. 

For sunny positions it is best to 
use such plants as Achillea, Alyssum 
saxatile, Arabis, Aubrietias, Dian- 
thus, Iberis, Saxifraga and Sedums. 
For shady positions, plant Ajugas, 
Anemones, Cyclamen, Nepeta, and 
Primula. 

The various types of rock employed 
should be arranged in as natural a 
way as possible so as to show off the 
plants to the best advantage and at 
the same time form a suitable abode 
for them. Of course, much will de- 
pend on the local surroundings. 

Under no consideration should a 
rock garden be made under the shade 
of trees, as shade and drip are dele- 
terious and soon spoil the effect. In 


arranging the footpaths, little spaces 
should be allowed between the crev- 
ices of the broken flagstones for 
planting Sedums and Mossy Saxi- 
frages. 

It is always a good plan to put the 


- large stones, which are to stand in 


prominent positions, in their respec- 
tive places first; then to follow on 
with other stones which are to be 
buried so that they just project 
above the surface. 

Ordinary soil may be used for the 
general work, but, when putting in 
the plants, a mixture of maiden loam, 
leaf mould and sand in equal parts 
should be used. One advantage of a 
rock garden is that it be made to 
suit the pocket of each individual 
and when once made, all that is neces- 
sary is to keep it clean. The labor in- 
volved is far less than that required 
for looking after an _ herbaceous 
border, and this appeals to the city 
man, for after a hard day’s toil, he 
ean potter about the garden smoking 
his pipe of peace. 
Tousley Matlock, 
Derbyshire, England. 


—G. Barton. 
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GOOD ROCK PLANTS 


The list of rock plants which bloom 
in June is a long one, but it may be 
worth while to mention a few kinds 


which have looked particularly well 
this season. 


Sedum acre is one of the showiest 
of the very low-growing Sedums. It 
hugs the ground, making a mat of 
yellow, not quite so rich, perhaps, as 
Alyssum saxatile, which came earlier, 
but still effective wherever planted, 
and particularly so when used in 
company with Veronica rupestris or 
the slightly taller V. reptans. These 
Veronicas, with their rich blue 
flowers, are among the most valuable 
rock garden plants, and are much 
easier to keep within bounds than 
Ajuga, the common name of which is 
Bugle, and which is also blue. This 
is a stronger growing plant than the 
Veronicas, with coarser leaves and 
larger spikes. It is a good plant, but 
has a tendency to spread, and for 
that reason must be thinned out each 
season. 

This is true to an even greater ex- 
tent of Nepeta Mussinii or Catmint, 
which also imperceptibly creeps out 


i sa, 


| 


_ 
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This 


tendency to wander must be checked 


into the surrounding garden. 


or this plant with its gray-green foli- 


and bluish flowers will become 


age 
something of a nuisance. 

No finer plant has been seen in rock 
gardens this year than the Helianthe- 
mums or Rock Roses. There are sev- 
eral varieties, all good. The plants 
form dense mats from a center root 
stalk, and are not very readily di- 
vided. 

It is a good plan to make euttings 
from them at this season, these cut- 
tings being put into pots containing 
a sandy compost. As this plant is 
really a shrub, it is readily propa- 
gated in this way. 

Another and very attractive rock 
plant flowering in June is Campanula 
carpatica. This is a low growing 
species, making a tuft of handsome, 


vividly green foliage from which 
spring great numbers of lovely, 
saucer-like flowers on very slender 
stems. 

The Seutalarias are not so well 


known, and for that matter not sv 
ornamental and yet are attractive. 
They are low growing, with flowers 
about the size of Butter and Eggs, 
and have the same mouths, but the 
color is either blue or reddish-pink, 
according to the species. Then there 
is a creeping form of the wild Gera- 
nium, called Geranium sanguinium 
prostratum which looks well when the 
flowers do not elash with other 
blooms. These flowers are about the 
color of the common Mallow, and 
about the same size. 

Violas find a suitable home in rock 
gardens and add to their beauty at 
this season. As they are among the 
easiest of plants to grow, the begin- 
ner will find it well to use Violas 
rather freely. 

Iris gracilipes has been seen grow- 
ing in several rock gardens this year, 
even late in June, although ordinarily 
the blossoms would have 
earlier in the month. 

In one large rock garden seen this 
season the most effective plant has 
been a great mass of Primula japon- 
ica. These Primroses which have 
rather coarse foliage and tall stems 
earry unusually large flowers which 
are white to erimson with a very dark 
center. When used in quantities this 
extremely effective, al- 
though it is at its best in a rather 
moist, sheltered situation. 

Several other Primulas have estab- 
lished themselves as worth while rock 


passed 


species is 


garden plants, but this particular 
species is commonly overlooked in 


spite of its value. 
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The English Primroses 





English Primroses are among the 
greatest charms of an English garden 
in spring, and they bloom from 
March or earlier well into May. Prim- 
roses have a much shorter season of 
bloom with us, but are one of the 
most delightful of all classes of 
spring flowers to cultivate. The wild 
English Primrose, Primula vulgaris, 
with its soft yellow flowers on single 
stems does admirably in our gardens 
and J have some collected in Scotland 
about 20 years ago that have been 
growing successfully in my garden 
since that time. Besides the common 
Primrose there are the Polyanthus 
Primroses, which are garden hybrids, 
probably crosses of P. vulgaris with 
Primula elatior, the Oxlip and P. offi- 
cinalis the Cowslip. These hybrids are 
of various shades of yellow, orange, 
white, red, pink ete. Their blossoms 
are largely in heads, instead of on 
stems, and being taller and 
larger make a more striking show in 
the garden than the more modest and 
very lovely primrose. 


single 


Primroses are best raised from 
seed in a cool house or frame, but the 
seed should 
After a stock is obtained, it may be 
maintained and inereased by division 
which should be done at least every 
two years immediately after bloom- 
ing. Primroses can be grown success- 
fully in the open ground but in our 
hot dry climate they like a position 
somewhat shaded from noonday sun. 
Also it is desirable to plant them 
when possible in sloping ground so 
as to avoid standing water and ice in 
winter. A northerly moderately slop- 
ing spot that gets morning sun is 


be as fresh as possible. 








WELL GROWN 


ideal. In winter they should be pro- 
tected by light litter, or better, ever- 
green boughs thrust into the ground 
so as to stand vertically. These keep 
off the sun and hold the snow. Prim- 
roses can be grown very satisfactorily 
in cold frames. This greater protec- 
tion ensures greater safety in winter 
and a longer season of bloom in 
spring. Primroses like lime dug in 
freely and leaf mold as well. In dry 
weather, especially if in spring, they 
should be well watered. There are 
many species of Primroses besides 
the English, some 80 or more, many 
of which can be grown with frame 
culture in our climate, and no more 
delightful class of plants can be 
found by the amateur. 
—Robt. T. Jackson. 
Peterborough, N. H. 
SEEDLINGS OF HARISON’S 
YELLOW 


This good old Rose Harison’s Yel- 
low often sets some seed, but germi- 
nation is usually rather poor. In a lot 
of some twenty seedlings now in 
bloom there is great variation. Some 
are closely like the type form, or less 
double, and many are pure Scotch 
Rose, white, pink or yellow, ,varying 
in size and fullness. One is of special 
value, very vigorous in growth, and 
differing from the parent plant only 
in color, being a soft pale yellow, of 
larger size and better substance than 
the Seotch Rose varieties. It may be 
found worthy of putting into the 
trade, as is is a hardy yellow Rose of 
new color. 





—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 
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An Important New Shrub 





Among the new woody plants which 
recent plant introduction work in 
China has added to gardens few have 
greater merits than Kolkwitzia ama- 
bilis. Most closely related to Abelia 
and Diervilla, it is hardier than 
either and in elegance and beau: 
ty exceeds both. Obtained in 1907 it 
has successfully withstood the vaga- 
ries and severities of the New Eng- 
land climate and each season for a 
number of years past has flowered 
freely in the Arnold Arboretum. Our 
best plant is about six feet tall and 
five feet through and in early June 
is a mass of arching sprays of blos- 
som. The fruit ripens in August but 
the seeds are not always fertile. 
However, cuttings of half ripe or 
ripe wood taken in August or early 
September root readily and so there 
is really no reason why this worthy 
plant should remain rare in gardens. 
It is sun-loving, needs loam and good 
drainage. 


In a wild state Kolkwitzia is a 
much branched, twiggy shrub from 
five feet to seven feet tall and it 
shows no signs of greatly exceeding 
this height under cultivation. The 
principal stems are erect or ascending 
and the lateral ones arching, giving 
the plant a compact habit. Though 
slender, the shoots are rigid, for the 
wood is hard with very little pith, 
and they are clothed with a fibrous, 
dark to purple-brown bark which 
shreds off. The leaves are softly 
hairy, opposite, very short-stalked, 
ovate, pointed, from one and one-half 
to two inches long and from one-half 
to one inch wide, with a few short 
teeth and veins impressed above 
raised and clothed with pilose hairs 
on the underside. 


The flowers are in pairs and from 
20 to 50 or more of them are borne 
in rounded eymose clusters which 
terminate the short, leafy, softly 
hairy current season’s shoots, each 
from three to four inches long. The 
flower-stalk, ovary and calyx-tube 
are densely clad with white, spread- 
ing, strigose hairs and the spreading 
acuminate calyx lobes are pinkish and 
persistent. The corolla is pale pink, 
deeper in the bud, tubular and lipped, 
slightly less than an inch long, sharp- 
ly constricted in the lower fourth and 
about three-quarters of an inch across 
the mouth; it is translucent and the 
throat on the lower side is bearded 
and pleasingly mottled with orange. 
The four stamens have white pollen 
and are in pairs of unequal length 





the longer pair overtopping the pistil. 
The fruits are remarkable, quite un- 
like those of any other member of 
the family; they are connate in pairs, 
nut-like, l1-seeded, tipped by the 
calyx densely clothed with stiff, 
straight brown hairs. 

The mass of white strigose hairs 
on the ovaries and flower-stalks sug- 
gest a cobweb and together with the 
translucent pink corolla with its 
orange mottled throat form a charm- 
ing combination of extreme loveli- 
ness. It is, indeed, a most graceful, 
pleasing and floriferous hardy shrub 
and the only fault to be found with 
it is the uncouth generic name for 
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which neither the plant nor its intro- 
ducer, myself, can be held responsi- 
ble. On account of its peculiar charm 
and fascination I suggest as a com- 
mon name for this shrub that of 
Beautybush. 

This monotypic plant was discov- 
ered sometime between 1890 and 1895 
in Shensi by Pere J. Giraldi, on 
whose herbarium specimens the genus 
was founded by Graebner. In the 
summer of 1901 I found it on the 
high mountains of northern Hupeh 
and in the autumn secured seeds for 
Messrs. Veitch, who succeeded in 
raising a stock of plants. Neither 
Giraldi nor I saw the wild plant in 
blossom and it was not until June, 
1910, when it flowered for the first 
time, that the flowers were known. 








BLOOMS OF KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS 
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I met with the plant but once, about 
a score of bushes growing among 
rocks at an elevation of between 
9,000 and 10,000 feet on the high 
range which forms the watershed be- 
tween the Yangtsze and Han Rivers 
in the Fang magistracy. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum, 
Harvard University. 





CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA 


This is a good time to obtain small 
plants of Campanula isophylla, which 
is often called the Star of Bethlehem. 
For a long time this plant has been 
searce, but is now being distributed 
in the trade. Small plants can be ob- 
tained at a low price, and if given 
good care through the summer will 
begin to flower next winter, growing 
better each year. A plant that is 
several years old produces such a 
profusion of star-shaped flowers that 
the foliage is almost entirely hidden. 
This Campanula looks best when 
grown in hanging pots or baskets, or 
in a pot on brackets. The white kind 
is most often seen, but there is also 
a blue variety. 


A BORDER OF ASTILBES 
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PERENNIALS 


The Astilbes 











Astilbes are often confused with 
Spiraeas, which they greatly resem- 
ble, having deeply cut foliage and 
feathery panicles at the top of long 
stems. They have become well known 
to the publie in recent years as fore- 
ing plant, being grown in great num- 
bers for the Easter trade. Some of 
the newer hybrids with delicate pink 
shades are unusually attractive. The 
same plants look well in the garden, 
and are readily grown in any soil, 
although they are more at home in a 
somewhat moist location. The foliage 
is too coarse, perhaps for the front 
of a border or for an intimate garden, 
but in the background or in partially 
shaded spots, and particularly on the 
banks of a stream, these plants are 
charming, but they always look best 
when massed. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a particularly effective use of 
Astilbes which have been massed 
without any other material in a long 
bed. Such an arrangement is much 
more effective when it has a back- 
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ground of trees than when in the 
open ground. 

The Astilbes grow two or three feet 
high, and are readily propagated by 
division. It is not easy to raise them 
from seeds unless a greenhouse is 
available. The flowers of all varieties 
are produced in June and July. They 
run through various shades from 
white to pale pink, old rose and sal- 
mon pink. 


The Amsonia 


Although seldom seen in gardens, 
Amsonia tabernaemontana is an in- 
teresting plant, flowering in late May 
and early June. It might well be 
taken for a shrub in midsummer, be- 
cause of its strong growth. Indeed, 
the foliage looks very much like that 
of a willow. It is really an herbaceous 
plant, however, dying back to the 
ground in the fall. It grows to a 
height of from two to three feet, and 
produces many small, light blue 
flowers in panicles, flowers which are 
somewhat suggestive of Mertensias. 
This is an excellent plant to grow in 
the front of a shrub border, although 
it is not out of place in the perennial 
garden. When once established it can 
be allowed to remain for many years. 
It is best to buy started plants. 





IN THE GARDEN OF GEORGE B. DORR AT BAR HARBOR, ME. 
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Protectio 
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from Birds 


Birds have always been trouble- 
some to garden makers, but have be- 
come doubly so with the advent of 
the starling. These birds are exceed- 
ingly bold, persistent and meddle- 
some. Apparently the garden maker 
must have recourse to the plan of 
covering his fruit if he is to save it. 
This method is followed consistently 
on the other side of the water, where 


special devices covered with netting 
are available. 

Of course, large cherry trees can- 
not readily be covered over with net- 
ting, but smaller trees are easily 
protected in this way. The ordinary 
cloth fly sereening is the kind to use 
It may be either white or black. This 
screening may be made to do duty 
rather continuously. After it has been 
used for protecting cherries, it can 
be spread over the strawberry bed, 
which is often invaded by robins as 
well as by starlings, and later it can 
go to the currant bushes. The fact is 
often overlooked that currants re- 
main in good condition for three or 
four weeks after they become ripe 
when they are kept under screening. 

The plan of covering grapes is also 
worth adopting in sections where 
troublesome birds abound. Not in- 
frequently fruit growers allege that 
their grapes have been bitten into by 
bees, but this is a mistake, for the 
physical make-up of bees is such that 
they are not able to puncture a grape 
skin. It is true that they are often 
found on grapes, taking up the juice 
which exudes through wounds. These 
wounds, however, have been made by 
birds, as a rule, certainly never by 
the bees themselves. Covering the 
grape vines when the fruit is partly 
formed will give a crop of high qual- 
ity. It is a better plan for the aver- 
age amateur to follow than the one 
sometimes recommended of tying 
paper bags over the bunches of 
grapes, because involving much less 
work. 

The plan of planting mulberries in 
gardens where fruit is being grown 
is sometimes urged on the grounds 
that the mulberries are more attrac- 
tive to the feathered thieves than 
even sweet cherries. It is true that 
the presence of mulberries will help 
to save the cherries from robins. 
Whether they exercise the same fas- 
cination for starlings remains to be 
demonstrated. Even if it be true, the 
fact remains that the mulberries have 
dropped while many other fruits 


upon which the birds prey still re- 
main. 

Searecrows, bits of glass and 
swinging sheets of tin have tempo- 
rary deterring effects, but soon cease 
to inspire terror in the marauding 
hosts, especially since the advent of 
the starling. 

Sparrows do considerable damage 
in suburban gardens by eating pea 
vines, but they can be kept in check 
readily enough if the vines be given 
a heavy covering of tobacco dust. The 
newest wrinkle in the feeding of 
chickens includes a small portion of 
tobacco dust in the mash, but spar- 
rows evidently have no liking for this 
kind of diet, and fight shy of vines 
which have been dosed with tobacco. 
On the whole, though, the garden 
maker must rely largely upon some 
material like screening if he is to 
have real protection from the differ- 
ent birds at the different seasons. 
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BECHTEL’S CRAB DYING 


I have a Bechtel’s Crab which has bloomed 
well for several years, but which now appears 
to be dying for no apparent reason Can 


you give me any advice! I might add that 
numerous suckers are coming up around the 
base. Should they be allowed to grow to re- 
place the present tree? 

The last question may well be an- 
swered first. The suckers should not 
be allowed to grow because they 
probably come from the root stalk of 
a common apple tree. If allowed to 
grow the result will be an apple tree 
of sorts, but certainly not a flowering 
Crab. This suggests the answer to the 
first question. Unfortunately, most of 
the nurserymen graft their Bechtel’s 
Crabs on ordinary apple tree stocks 
where they are not at home and 
where they thrive for only a limited 
period. It is better to have a Bechtel’s 
Crab the life of which is relatively 
short than to have none at all, but a 
better plan by far is to insist upon 
plants grown on their own roots, be- 
cause then the life of the tree will 
be longer, and the satisfaction of the 
owner greater. 














A FRUIT TREE COVERED WITH NETTING 
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THE PRELIMINARY SCHEDULE 


The preliminary schedule of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has just been issued. Copies may be 
obtained on application to the secretary 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
This schedule is confined to the annual 
spring exhibition in 1927, the dates 
being from March 30 to April 3. 








MORE FLOWERS NEEDED 


The response to the request of the 
Benevolent Fruit and Flower Mis- 
sion in Boston for flowers to be dis- 
tributed among the hospitals and 
similar institutions has been much 
less than those in charge had hoped 
it would be. There is great need of 
flowers, and the committee in charge 
of the work has well organized ma- 
chinery for distributing them. The 
office in Horticultural Hall is open 
every day until noon, and garden 
owners who have an abundance of 
bloom are urged to send as many 
blossoms to the Hall as they can 
spare. 





ARUNDO DONAX 


Arundo donax, a plant seen occa- 
sionally in gardens here, where, suf- 
fering from our winters, it attains 
no great height, is known in France 
as Canne de Provence and is one of 
the most useful plants the peasants 
have. Nearly every little farm in the 
south of France where there is a 
stream or a suitable damp spot has 
its patch of the cane. In favorable 
locations the plant grows twenty feet 
or more in height and the canes are 
thick and strong. The uses the Canne 
de Provence is put to are legion and 
are only limited by the amount of in- 
genuity possessed by their owner. 

The harvest takes place in January 
or February when the leaves have be- 
come dry and yellow but when the 
canes still show streaks of green be- 
tween the joints. The canes are cut 
off at the ground and sorted accord- 
ing to size. What are needed on the 
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farm are retained and the others sent 
to the nearest big town, where there 
are regular dealers who handle little 
else. 

To the travelling American these 
yards are quite unusual-looking, with 
great tepee-like stacks of the vari- 
ous lengths and thicknesses of cane. 
The size of some of the material is 
amazing, for the Arundo donax is the 
largest gramine of Europe. When 
these big canes are being moved from 
the patch where they grow the sight 
is often an amusing one, as, if there 
is no road, they must be fastened to 
the sides of donkeys, trailing behind 
on the ground like the tail of a pea- 
cock. The effect is the same when a 
cart or even a small motor-car is used. 

The canes of small or medium size, 
suitable for basket-making, are hur- 
ried to the basket factory, as it is 
necessary to do the splitting and 
weaving at once, before the canes 
harden permanently. They are split 
into halves or thirds and the baskets, 
all one oblong shape, graded from 
about eight inches to three feet long 
with the proportionate width, and 
with willow uprights, rims, and edges, 
are made mostly by boys from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age. These fresh 
and pretty baskets are used almost 
wholly for shipping flowers and fruit 
and are very perishable but exceed- 
ingly light in weight and well venti- 
lated. 

The great, strong canes make sup- 


ports for young trees and large 
plants, trelliage, and when wired 
close together, . light fences and 


sereens. The trelliage when well made 
and of good design is really very 
pretty and are durable in the mild 
climate of the Cote d’Azur. 

The growing plants are often put 
around a farm inside the fence in the 
low, flat part of the country near the 
sea where they act as an excellent 
wind-break during the storms of 
winter. The canes spring into growth 
again almost immediately after being 
cut. 

—Ethel Anson §. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





MORE ABOUT NARCISSI 


Possibly a continuance of the dis- 
cussion on the Narcissus situation 
may at length serve some useful pur- 
pose. For the sake of domestic har- 
mony let us admit that American- 
grown bulbs are (or soon will be) as 
cheap as those from abroad, and of 
equal or even superior quality. This 
admission will tally with the state- 
ment of Mr. Joe Smith in a recent 
number of Horticulture, and meet the 
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approval of growers in the North- 
west. 

All this granted, how is the situa- 
tion improved? Neither Mr. Smith 
nor anyone else explains how our 
onions and other crops are to be 
guarded from pests. The present 
stocks are stated by the Department 
of Agriculture to be infested, and 
more stock will be imported from 
sourees so badly infested that a 
special quarantine is raised against 
them! What means of combating the 
pests are in readiness by the FHB or 
the several state departments? We 
shall get the same pest-infested bulbs 
which have sojourned a year or so in 
this soil (away from the eye of the 
expert inspectors of Holland) and 
thus wholly Americanized for our 
use. 

To save our field and tarm crops 
(believing the FHB and the real 
dangers justifying the quarantine) 
we should give up Narcissus for the 
cult of the onior, and at least cease 
inter-state shipment until the bulbs 
have been made clean again or the 
dangers found by the FHB are stated 
no longer to exist. For my garden I 
want the best and least costly bulbs, 
free of pests, from the nearest source 
of supply. In transportation, as well 
as in other ways, Holland is as logi- 
cal a source for the Atlantic States 
as is the Pacifie region. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Alpine flowers and gardens, painted and de- 
scribed by G. Flemwell. 1910. 

_ An excellent and entertaining book reflect- 
ing the joys of botanizing, with the Alps as a 
setting. Emphasis is not on the scientific, 
but on the aesthetic, and the text is rounded 
off by most delightful pictures. 

Around the year in the garden; new ed., by 

F. F. Rockwell. 1926. 
Beauty aan bulbs, pub. by John Scheepers. 


Though published as a sales catalogue, this 
200-page book contains a great amount of 
valuable general information on the leading 
varieties of bulbs for both indoor and out- 
door culture. Descriptions are excellent, and 
the color plates unusually dependable. The 
book has been placed on the library shelves 
for circulation. 

Commercial-orchid growing, by C. Alwyn Har- 
rison. 1914. (English) 

Takes up the practical details of Orchid 
cultivation for amateurs and commercial 
growers. Emphasis is on the varieties most 
in demand for the cut flower trade. 
Constructive forestry for the private owner, 

by J. J. Crumley. 1926. 
Fables of Flora, by Dr. Langhorne. 1794. 
Garden flowers as they grow, by H. H. 
Thomas. 1913. 

Accounts of the origin, habits and other 

interesting facts of many garden favorites 


with colored photographs by H. Essenhigh- 
Corke. 
Garden making, by E. Rehmann. 1926. 


Garden making and keeping, by H. Findlay. 


1926. 

The Italian ae by L. Dami, tr. by L. 
Scopoli. 

Both as an example of book making, and 

as a contribution to garden literature, this 
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volume is an outstanding one. It is an 
elaborate and beautiful collection of photo- 
graphs and reproductions of plans and paint- 
ings of Italian gardens throughout the course 
of their development. The plates, which 
make up the greater part of the book, are 
accompanied by an historical introduction and 
a eee win md of many pages. 
Italian gardens, by C. A. Platt. 1894. 

A much smaller and less ambitious volume 
than the foregoing one, but nevertheless val- 
uable. ‘‘The object of the present writer 
has been to illustrate by photographs as far 
as possible, the existing state of the more im- 
portant gardens in Italy, leaving out the mat- 
ter of research altogether.’’ 

The my of peach and nectarine 
ees, by T. Kyle. 1787. 
ene ¥_¥ floriculture, by P. de Vilmorin. 


Primevére, cinéraire et calcéolaire, by Rivoire 
pére et fils. 
The scent of flowers and leaves; its purpose 


and relation to man, by F. A. Hamp- 
ton. 1925. 
For review see ‘‘Horticulture’’, February 


15, p. 

The small house and the large garden, by R. 
Wright. 1924 

Ye —— booke, by T. G. W. Henslow. 

Sketches. ‘of sundials with verses and an 
historical introduction. 

Trees and shrubs of California, by C. F. 
Saunders. 1926. 

‘*To non-technical descriptions are added 
such facts of popular interest touching the 
plants, human associations as the author has 
been able to glean from authentic sources, for 
if the plants of cultivation lack somewhat of 
the unsophisticated charm of the wildings, 
there is this to be said for them — they come 
to us with tales of other lands and peoples, 
and to know all we can about them is a 
contribution to international good will. and 
a help to the realization of world kinship.’’ 





NEW BOOKS 


CONSTRUCTIVE FORESTRY FOR THE 
PRIVATE OWNER, by J. J. Crumley. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., New York. Price 
$3.50. 

This is the most usable book which 
has yet been issued for the man who 
is interested in forestry, either as a 
hobby or because he owns a small 
wood lot, or even if he is engaged in 
larger operations. It is not over tech- 
nical, yet thoroughly scientific and 
exhaustive. It is also unusually well 


illustrated. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AND LARGE GAR- 
DEN, by Richardson Wright. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. Price $2.00. 


When one picks up a new book by 
Mr. Richardson Wright, one wonders 
whether it is to be a practical exposi- 
tion on flower growing or a series of 
dissertations on garden whimseys. 
Fortunately, and rather surprisingly 
perhaps, something good is certain to 
be found in either event. This book 
is in the essay class, and makes ex- 
cellent reading for a quiet hour in 


the hammock under the trees. 


AROUND THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN, 
by F. F. Rockwell. Published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Price $2.50. 


This is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of a book which has been helpful 
to garden makers for several years. 
Its attempt to indicate the important 
work for each week is less valuable 
than its general discussion of garden 
matters covering a wide range. Hap- 
pily there is an excellent index by 
means of which any desired subject 
may be turned to without regard to 
the season. 
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THE BLADDER-SENNAS 


Of mid-season flowering shrubs 
northern gardens have all too few. 
A considerable number of those 
which we do enjoy are members of 
the Pea family. Among the more 
familiar of these are the Coluteas, or 
Bladder-sennas, three or four species 


_of which are hardy. These are shrubs 


producing an abundance of twiggy 
branches which with judicious prun- 
ing may be kept as neat compact 
bushes from four to five feet tall and 
more in diameter. Since they flower 
on the current season’s growth, the 
pruning may be done in early spring. 

The pea-shape flowers are borne in 
upright stalked clusters produced 
from the axils of the leaves. They are 
rich yellow in some, in _ others 
blotched with reddish brown. The 
narrow three to four inch long leaves 
are composed of numerous oval al- 
ternately placed leaflets. 

As the flowers fade they are speed- 
ily followed by pale colored, much 


ground, regardless of their size, 





LEAVES, FLOWERS AND SEED PODS OF THE BLADDER SENNA 
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swollen, bladder-like fruits which as 
they ripen are tinged with ruddy 
hues. In fruit the plants are almost 
as handsome as in flower and chil- 
dren especially have an overwhelming 
desire to pinch the pods in order to 
hear them pop. A light sandy loam is 
best suited to these plants, of which 
Colutea arborescens, C. orientalis and 
C. cilicica are the hardiest and best 
known sorts. 





KEEPING DAHLIAS DWARF 


If you dislike the trouble of stak- 
ing your Dahlias, you can keep them 
dwarf all summer by pruning them 
at this season. Simply cut them back 
to ten or twelve inches from the 
but 
taking pains to leave two or three 
sets of leaves. The new growth will 
make bushy plants, but they will not 
grow very high into the air. If the 
plants are to be tied to stakes, see 
that only three stalks are allowed to 
grow. 





j 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





Charles F. Barber, of California, 
who is famous as a grower of Del- 
phiniums, has found another remedy 
for blight. He tells about it in the 
June number of ‘‘Better Flowers,’’ 


the garden magazine of the west 


coast. It seems to be wholly dif- 
ferent from any other remedy which 
has been recommended, but it is said 
to be one hundred percent effective. 
It consists of mercuric chloride, 1 
drahm; sodium nitrate, 1 drahm; 
water 514 gallons. The solution is 
sprinkled on the crowns and around 
the roots of the plants with a water- 
ing can. It is said to give good results 
in checking root rot as well as in 
stopping the blight. 

It appears that growers on the 
Pacific Coast have more trouble from 
unhealthy soils than from blight it- 
self. The chief manifestations are 
yellowing leaves, weak stalks and 
poor flowers. This deseription, it 
seems to me, might well be applied 
to plants often seen growing in the 
east. Curiously enough, the remedy 
which Mr. Barber prescribes is the 
same which growers in the east use 
in the hope of preventing blight, i. e., 
2 pounds of unslacked lime, 44 pound 
of tobacco dust, and 5 gallons of 
water, the ground being saturated 
after the lime has been properly 
slacked and the mixture diluted in 
the proportion of 1 to 12. 

Then there is the matter of rot, 
which develops during the winter 
months. Sand, it appears, is the 
remedy. Mr. Barber believes in scoop- 
ing out a saucer-shaped hollow about 
two inches deep around the plants, 
this hollow being filled with sand, 
which may even be heaped up a bit. 
This precaution does much to prevent 
crown rot, it appears, and also serves 
as a protection from slugs in sections 
where these slimy pests abound. Mr. 
Barber remarks that slugs abhor 
sharp sand, for it sticks to their 
miserable bodies and hurts them. 

The plan of using sand in this way 
is not new to eastern growers, but 
perhaps is not followed as faithfully 
as might be wise. If the sand is not 
available, sifted coal ashes may be 
used in the same way, giving appar- 
ently equally good results. 





The question of cutting down Del- 
phiniums after the first bloom is still 


oe 


being agitated. Some growers declare 
that to do this is to rob the plant of 
its stamina, with the result that poor 
flowers are thrown the next year. 
Others argue that the main thing is 
to have an abundance of blooms, and 
that wise growers keep a crop of seed- 
lings coming along all the time, so 
that they can afford to foree the 
older plants. There is a distinct ad- 
vantage in growing seedlings because 
when they are used they help to pro- 
long the season to a marked extent. 

So far as cutting back the plants 
is concerned, probably the best plan 
to follow is to merely cut off the 
blossom stalk at a point just below 
the lowest flower. Then the plants are 
not deprived of the foliage, which is 
needed to keep them in good health, 
while they are induced to send up 
new flowering stalks because of the 
fact that no seed pods have been 
formed. 
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No flower which I have seen this 
season has made a deeper impression 
than some splendid blooms of the 
Tree Peony Souvenir de Maxime 
Cornu. This wonderful Peony is, un- 
fortunately, still very searee in Amer- 
ican gardens, although a few growers 
have been able to obtain it from 
abroad by special permit. Last year 
Mr. Harry Norton, of Ayers Cliff, 
Quebec, exhibited a specimen at the 
Peony Show in Boston, but the eut 
flowers never prove as effective as 
those seen growing on the plant it- 
self, for this Peony makes a bush 
which in time comes to be from three 
to four feet high, and is covered with 
heavy dark green foliage. 

A well established plant carries an 
enormous number of flowers, there 
often being two or three on each stem. 
These flowers are deep yellow, but 
heavily shaded with orange-salmon. 
They are remarkably large and very 
full, with crinkled petals. All the 
Tree Peonies are lovely, but this one 
is outstanding. I believe it was first 
grown at the Paris Museum, being a 
hybrid between P. lutea and P. 
moutan, Ville de Saint-Denis. 


THE LOVELY TREE PEONY SOUVENIR DE MAXIME CORNU 
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Evidently it is quite as easy for 
flower experts to disagree as it is 
for doctors. Sometimes the result is 
rather amusing. In the June number 
of ‘‘The California Garden,’’ an- 
other West Coast paper, an article 
dealing with Mignonette says: ‘‘Fail- 
ure is sometimes traced to the fact 
that the seeds have been sown in 
loose or newly dug soil. Mignonette 
delights in a firm run for its roots, 
and those who have soil of a light 
description or who must sow seeds 
in freshly dug soil, ought to beat it 
with the back of the spade or tread 
it firmly before sowing. After seeds 
are sown, rake the side lightly and 
again beat or tread the bed. Such 
treatment will very often turn failure 
into success.’’ 


Three pages further on in the same 
number I find detailed instructions 
for the work of the month. One para- 
graph reads like this: ‘‘The last of 
the month make a sowing of Mignon- 
ette in the open. ‘Have your soil 
loose.’ ’’ 

Surely the amateur will be puzzled 
when he tries to reconcile these two 
statements. Both having been made 
by writers of authority, I shall not be 
so foolish as to hazard an opinion as 
to which is right. 


‘‘The California Garden,’’ by the 
way, is a little paper which has 
been published for seventeen years— 
a real record for a local magazine of 
this type. It is the official organ of 
the San Diego Floral Association, 
which is now in its twenty-first year 
of continuous activity—surely an- 
other record. 





It is a remarkable season when 
Peonies, Roses, Oriental Poppies, Del- 
phiniums, Syringas and Weigelas are 
all in bloom at the same time. Such 
a season, however, makes it possible 
to put on an unusually good exhibi- 
tion because of the wide variety of 
plants available. The late season, too, 
has a tendency to produce unusually 
good flowers, although it sometimes 
brings about interesting conditions. 
This year some Peonies started out 
well and made good buds. The 
weather kept cool, and yet rather dry, 
and the buds instead of swelling as 
they normally would do, gradually 
receded, making smaller flowers than 
usual. In other gardens where there 
was an abundance of water, this con- 
dition was not noted to such an ex- 
tent, and good sized flowers were ob- 
tained, although, on the whole the 
Peonies seem to have been smaller 
than usual, throughout New England, 
at least. 
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The climbing Hydrangea (Hydran- 
gea’ petiolaris), the Actinidia vine, 
and the Evergreen Bittersweet (Eu- 
onymus radicans vegeta) are three 
of the most valuable climbers for this 
climate. I know of no more attractive 
vine for clothing the side of a build- 
ing than the climbing Hydrangea, 


- but there are other places where it 


can be used equally well. I have seen 
it climbing all over old, half-dead 


trees, turning the ancient trunks into 
pillars of beauty, and I have seen it 
trained around the balustrades sur- 
rounding a formal garden. This latter 
arrangement is one not often thought 
of, apparently, but is very effective. 
The Actinidia vine is unrivaled for 
growing over porches and pergolas, 
especially where the architecture is 
bold and somewhat heavy. There is 
no climber which is more aristocratic 
in form than the Actinidia vine, and 
none which ean be chosen with 
greater assurance for a large country 
house. 

It is hardly necessary to sing the 
praises of the Evergreen Bittersweet, 
which is now being used widely as a 
substitute for the English Ivy in sec- 
tions where the latter is not hardy. 
Recently, however, I saw it used very 
successfully as a hedge about two 
feet high. This hedge was growing in 
a somewhat shady spot where diffi- 
culty has been encountered in making 
other plants thrive. It was reasonably 
even, and looked very well, growing 
as it was without any support. No 
doubt considerable attention is re- 
quired to keep it in proper condition, 
but on the other hand it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping its good green 
leaves throughout the winter months. 
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THE BLUE FLAX 


On page 276 of June 15th issue of 
‘‘Horticulture’’ a writer suggests the 
Blue Flax (Linum perenne) as an 
edging plant. It is possible that in 
some sections of the world this plant 
would be quite acceptable and fill the 
bill as an edging subject, but to sug- 
gest it to a Jerseyite would be as un- 
wise as to suggest Aquilegias or 
Phlox decussata for this purpose. 
The enclosed photograph shows to 
what height the Blue Flax grows on 
ordinary garden soil without special 
treatment. The plants pictured were 
over 30 inches high although most 
American catalogs say 12 inches and 
British catalogs 18 to 24 inches. 

However, the Blue Flax should be 
better known and more freely used, 
as it yields a daily crop of new blos- 
soms ‘‘Like a cloud of sky blue 
butterflies’? as Mr. Clarence Eliott 
puts it. As a second row plant or in 
a roomy rock garden it is excellent, 
but there are so many good edging 
plants that are under 12 inches high 
that the Blue Flax should not be used 
in that way. 

—Roderick M. Crocket. 
Cranford, N. J. 





IRIS SETOSA CANADENSIS 


Among the many varieties of Iris 
grown at Hillerest Gardens is the 
beautiful slender Iris setosa canaden- 
sis, the seeds of which were brought 
us by Professor M. L. Fernald from 
the Gaspé Peninsular. The delicate 
blossom rises well above the grass 
like leaves on a branched stem from 
fourteen to sixteen inches high. The 
standards of a deeper shade of violet 
than the falls are edged with a 
creamy white and lie back on the 
falls so that the blossom seems to 
have no standards. Between the three 
falls are pointed backs of the same 
creamy white as the edge of the 
standards. The falls are narrow for 
an inch then flare out in a much 
veined wing. The slender stem is 
branched so that three or four blos- 
soms may come from it. The pretty 
pointed buds grow out from the axils 
of the leaves midway up the stem. 

The whole effect of this Iris setosa 
is delicate and refined. At Hillcrest 
we grow it in one of our sunny beds 
with stones over its roots. Just be- 
hind this Iris setosa, in the same pile 
of stones, is the Iris Susiana just 
coming into bloom. They will be a 
pretty contrast in color, the smoky 
brown with the amethyst and in the 
form of their blossoms, one refined 
in all its outlines the other of a 
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C. & S. WEED KILLER 


You have tried the rest. NOW try the best. 
For Walks, Drives, Gutters, Tennis Oourts, 
etc., great labor saver. $1.00 per gallon. 


RADIOBLIGHT SOAP 

Controls BLIGHT—-SMUT and RUST on Del- 

niums, Carnations, Roses, Chrysanthemums, 
Relive Hollyhocks. Wonderful remedy for 
Celery Blight. Sure death to White Fly; 
Lace Fly and Red Spider on Boxwood, Rhodo- 
dendrons, and other Evergreen. Packed in 
100 Ib. Ke s, 50 lbs., 25 lbs., 10 Ibs., 5 Ibs., 
$1.25 per lb.—one yund diluted makes from 
eight to ten gals. Spray. 


C. & S. ROSE BUG DESTROYER 
Unequalled 
1 gal. $3.00, 5 gals. $2.50 per gal. 
ANT, WORM & ROACH DESTROYER 
Fertilizers, Bone Meal, Sheep Manure, 


GEO. G. COLLINGE & SON 


177 State St., Boston Tel. 5541 Co 
New Hyde Pk., L.1., N. Y. Tel. 1093 Floral Pk. 





Wanted—A young man as florist. Must come 
well recommended. For particulars apply 
Superintendent Dixmont Hospital, Dixmont, 
Pa. 





Michells 


Lawn Grass 
Seeds 
Catalog Phila. 











| The 
Iris Sherwin-Wright 


| 100 roots - $10.00 
| Mixed Iris 
| 100 roots” - $5.00 


| White & Johnson Carnation Co. 
| Wakefield, Mass. 















Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 


fession not overrun with 


“,., competitors. Crowded 
ee with 0 opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 


310,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We -— 
students and graduates in getting started a 
developing their businesses. Established sie. 





Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 


| rounder growth. Both of these Iris 
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have stood the rigor of our New Eng- 
land winter with a wooden box placed 
over them for protection. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 





CUTTING ROSES 


Do not be afraid to take long stems 
when cutting your Roses. This is the 
very best means of giving the plants 
a summer pruning which will induce 
a new growth of flowers. This advice 
is intended more particularly for 
gardeners who are growing the hybrid 
teas. The hybrid perpetuals, with a 
few exceptions like Gruss an Teplitz 
and Frau Karl Druschki, do better if 
eut back hard after the June burst 
of bloom. Such treatment, with the 
addition of bone meal or well rotted 
manure, often induces another display 
of flowers in the fall. 


Hillcrest Gardens 


Lectures 


The following lectures will be 
given at 


HILLCREST GARDENS 
Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
at 3.30 o’clock 


Readers of Horticulture are 
welcome 





No tickets are needed. On account 
of the small size of the hall it is nec- 


essary to reserve it on July seventh as 


noted below. 


June 30. ‘‘The Care of Annuals,’’ by Prof. 
Clark L. Thayer, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst. 

July 7. ‘‘Open Spaces in Massachusetts,’’ 
by Mr. Charles W. Eliot, Jr., Secretary of 
the Trustees of Public Reservations. The hall 
is reserved on this date for the Garden 
Clubs of Cohasset, Scituate and Hingham. 

July 14. ‘‘Exploring the Amazon River,’’ 
by Mr. Weld Arnold of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. 

July 21. ‘‘Forestry in Work and Play,’’ 
by Mr. Wayne C. Holsworth, editor of the 
Department of Horticulture in Parks and 
Recreation Grounds. 

July 28. ‘‘The Evolution of Bird Life,’’ by 
Mr. Horace Taylor, teacher and naturalist. 

August 4. ‘‘Wild Flowers and Birds of New 
England,’’ by Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, of 
Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 

August 11. ‘‘Toads in Our Gardens,’’ by 
Miss Hilda E. Karns, the Children’s Museum 
of Boston. 

August 18. ‘‘Qualifications for a Camp 
Counselor,’’ by Mr. Burdette Johnson, a Hill- 
crest boy. 

August 25. ‘‘Whistling of Bird Notes,’’ by 
Mr. Charles Crawford Gorst, who calls the 
birds to him by whistling their notes. 

September 1. ‘‘Questions on Our Native 
Birds,’’ by Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, 
Mass. 

September 6. Labor Day. The boys will 
read their papers, which will be judged by 
the following: 

Mr. George Tilghman, headmaster of the 
Morristown School for boys, Morristown, N. 
J.; Mr. Henry A. Frost, principal of the 
Cambridge School of Domestic and Landscape 
Architecture; Mrs. A. M. Hume, writer of 
articles on Gardens in the Boston ‘‘Evening 
Transcript.’’ 
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Six Rare Rock Plants 


Each 
Talinum Calycinum 
Rose and Gold Flowers on slen- 
der stems, 8” 
Mazus Rugosus 
Oddly lip. shaped flowers, creep- 
EE oe Winn ape Wares & soo .40 
Sedum Sieboldi 
Delightful bluish stems and 
leaves tipped pink, 6” ....... .30 
Sagina Glabra 
Carpets the ground with tiny 
white starry blooms, %” ... .30 
Sedum Dasyphyllum 
Miniature bluish leaves, scarcely 
ETE eee .40 


Pure white flowers, gray foliage .40 


$2.40 
One of each, mailed free, $2.00 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co. 
100 Union Ave. N. 
Cranford, N. J. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 








Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 


‘ 








Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 

WESTON NURSERIES 
Weston Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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For so Surprisingly Little 
You Get so Surpassingly Much 


Atte Ae ard § 


a) ee 


Complete benches are included, also soil bin and 


for the moment, lay aside the poetical, 
potting bench. 


ET’S 
I plensure- giving side of having your own glass- 
covered garden. 

Let’s temporarily forego the midwinter dream 
of arms filled with daisies, dandelions, roses and 
sweets peas. 

Let’s for the instant simply set aside thoughts of the 
many multiplied joys of having your own green- 


Likewise the ventilating apparatus, hardware, paint, 
putty, right down to even all the nails, bolts and 
screws. 


| 





No extras. 


Here you have a greenhouse made by the oldest, 
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house. 

Let’s look at it from its purely practical side. 
$1650 buys for you the complete materials and full 
equipment for one of these Lord & Burnham green- 
houses. 

No costly foundations necessary. 

No high priced mechanics needed to put it up 


Everything is shipped ready for immediate erection. 
The frame is of steel and the wood all of best 
greenhouse cypress, exactly as are all our houses. 
The boiler that is furnished with it, is none less than 
a full-fledged Burnham, which will economically 
burn oil, coal or coke. 





most extensively Known concern in the business. 
To mention its make at once establishes its quality 
and your discrimination as a buyer. 


For early Fall use, put this house up in 
Summer. 


Get your roses and carnations started timely. 


early 


interior views and full di- 
book- 


For further particulars, 
mensions, send for special $1650 greenhouse 
jet. 

$1650 buys the complete materials. 

Happy to send you a catalog of our larger, 
ornamental houses if you wish it. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


WESTERN FACTORY 
Des Plaines, Il. 


CHICAGO 
Cont. Bank Bldg. 


DENVER Kawnsas City 
1247 So. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 


MONTREAL 
124 Stanley St. 


EASTERN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land Title Bldg. 


CANADIAN FACTORY 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Str. Lovis 
704 E. 


TORONTO 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


IRVINGTON 
New York 


NEw YORK 
30 E. 42nd St. 


CLEVELAND 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. 


BUFFALO 
Jackson Bldg. 


St. CATHARINES 
Ontario, Can. 


Boston 
Little Bldg. 


GREENSBORO 


Carrie Ave. N. Carolina 


more 
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DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 
will help you get the best results 
with Vegetables and Flowers. It 
contains a complete list of Season- 
able Seeds, as well as winter and 
spring flowering Bulbs, and tells 
you when to plant them. Order 
your Bulbs now, to be sure of them 
for fall. 
Write for free copy, and please 
mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











Ghe Cottage Gardens 


LANSING, MICH. 


Our Special Catalog of 


Peonies and Imported 
Holland Bulbs is 


now ready. Please 
write for copy. 








You can plant at any time 


our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 








PEAT MOSS (GPM) 


Ideal for muiching—$4.00 per bale 
Immediate delivery, f. o. b. Boston 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 


THE VACATION VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


It is possible to have vegetables in 
abundance in a garden which is 
started now. Plants of tomatoes, let- 
tuce and cabbages may be purchased. 
They will help to get the garden 
under way. Lettuce may also be 
started from seeds if quick growing, 
hot weather kinds, like Crisp-as-Ice 
or Mignonette are used. It is hardly 
wise, though, to try growing lettuce 
unless it can be kept well watered. 
The best plan is to make a little 
frame of boards near the house and 
shade it in the middle of the day for 
the lettuce grown from seeds. The 
boards seem to break the winds and 
promote the growth of the plants. 

Radishes can be grown now, but 
the long white kinds rather than the 
small round varieties of spring. Beets 
and carrots ean be started from seeds, 
but preferably using the small, early 
like the French Forcing 


carrot and the Eelipse beet. Detroit 
Dark Red beets may be put in to pro- 
vide greens, and beets later in the 
season. Golden Bantam corn may still 
be sown, as well as string beans, 
both the green and the wax varieties. 
Turnips grow quickly, and kohlrabi, 
which is very much like a turnip al- 
though growing above ground, is one 
of the best vegetables for the vaca- 
tion garden. 


varieties 





POTTED SEDUMS 


If you want a pretty plant with a 
broad green leaf to decorate the 
porch or a bay window in the Sum- 
mer months, dig up a plant of Sedum 
spectabile, the common Live Forever, 
and set it in a pot. It is very easy to 
grow if given a reasonable amount of 
water, and in the Fall is covered with 
broad heads of rosy purple blossoms 
which last a long time. 








HILLSIDE IRIS 


We grow a selected list of Iris; about 135 varieties, the best of the old, the 


cream of the new. 


Very few on our List rate under 75, and 56 rate over 80. When others equally 
as good come out, we will add them. 

The soil at Hillside produces big, strong, husky rhizomes. 
three plantings, a new one every year; this enables us to select the best al- 
ways, and ensures our customers plants in the height of their vigor. 


Price list will be sent on request. 


An added attraction at Hillside is a very fine assortment of Early American 


Hillside Gardens 


Estes Street, Amesbury, Massachusetts 


Furniture. 


Charles N. Dennett 


We maintain 
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ees tte Collection 


Specimen Trees and Young Stock 
of Japan me and Weeping 


Flowering Orab in very large assortment 
of kinds and sizes 
Azaleas — Dwarf Boxwood 
Complete Catalogue on 





A.B. WO RT ‘ “Tike Garden Nurseries’’ 
232 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 











STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every —— good hardy climber 





Th for our list 

e 

CONARD-PYLE wee Sees 
COMPANY A. 


Rosert Pyzz, President 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY OO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








4 NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs # Vines 8 

Send for Year Book 














Peonies 


and 


Irises 


The World's Best Varie- 
ties at reasonable prices. 
Hardy and vigorous, beautiful 
plants—alsoQualityGroups of fine 
peonies at Special Prices. A group 
for every pocketbook and every taste. 
Arranged for 


Send for Master List 2c) Micction, 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 

















Paul L. Battey, Prop., Box JE, Glencce, Ill. 
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Then there will be less trouble next season. All objection- NA 


able vegetation completely, permanently killed as easily as 


watering a garden. SA FE LY —_~_ 


|| ATLAS WOW POISONOUS economicatty 
- WEED KILLER 






































Patented 
A great labor and money saver on home grounds, 
— estates, country clubs, tennis courts, parks, ceme- 
7 teries, etc. Fine for weeds in cracks of walks. 
> Saves tools and backaches. 


Absolutely safe. Positively will not injure 
human beings or animals. Will not stain clothing 
or footwear. 

Cans, 1 quart, 75c; 1 gallon, $2.00; 5 gallons, 
$8.00; 50 gallon drums, $55.00. 

Simply dilute with ten parts water and apply 
directly, to any undesirable vegetation. Slays 
= poison ivy. 

Sold by dealers in horticultural supplies, or direct 
if your dealer cannot supply. Direct orders shipped 
oa through nearest dealer. 

Send for booklet F — Submit weed problems to 
us. Originators and largest producers of chemical 
weed killers. We control weeds on America’s 
great railroads. 


Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Pactories at: 
Bound Brook, N. J.; Houston Texas, 








































































- anl Palo Alto, California 
Good Books to Own PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
J BaILey, Manual of Gardening .............++++4++ $3.25 
evomt: on 5 ee em ceeincdenen wie = bieaaede 20.00 (If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 
y BrewstER, Little Garden for Little Money .......... 1.75 we will gladly send it on application.) 
‘ Cioup, Culture of Perennials ..............+eee005 2.50 
Harpinc, Peonies in the Little Garden ...........-- 1.75 
Heprick, Systematic Pomology .............++++0+: 4.00 EN ak 0 n-wee bo ddinebeckeadeh 6CE8ed o obs , 
Hortes, Little Book of Annuals .............+-++++ 1.65 
1 Horrtes, Little Book of Perennials .............+++- 1.65 a i a 
Horrtes, Little Book of Climbing Plants ............ 1.90 
Kinc, The Little Garden ......ccccscccccccccscees 1.75 SS ESS SE Sy a 
Kino, Variety in the Little Garden ............... 1.75 
y DACDOUGALL,, MEGSRFOOEES 2 oo csc ccc cc ccc cc ccceces 3.00 Ses Se 
S nn as dacouaenseennie 2.00 
McFarLanbD, Rose in America ...........0.+eeee0- 3.00 
Ortiorr, Garden Blue Book .........-.0+-e0seeees 2.50 Amount Enclosed ...........---++- 
= Rocers, Planning the Garden ...........-++-eeeee: 2.00 
r STEELE, Design in the Little Garden ............... 1.75 (One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 
Van REnsseELaer, Art Out of Doors .. .........+--- 2.50 
White, Principles of Flower Arrangement ......... 2.65 e 
Witson, America’s Greatest Garden ............-- 3.00 It 
Wricnt, Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers ....... 7.50 Horticu ure 
For Sale By 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
HORTICULTURE 
I BOSTON, MASS. 
| * MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BOSTON 
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IRIS AND PEONIES 


“No man has a right to leave the world as he found it. 
thing to it; either he must make it better, happier, or he must make the face 
of the earth more beautiful or fairer to look at.” 

You are invited to come and see my Iris and Peonies in bloom. Everybody 
welcome. Your pleasure is my reward, so you will not be expected to part 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


From Horticultural Hall, take Huntington Ave., and keep straight ahead to Cedar St. 


with any money. 


He must add some- 











IRISES 


DWARF SIBERIAN 


STANDARD JAPANESE 


INTERMEDIATE 
Mr. and Mrs. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 


Twenty miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 








Stately, Bearded Irises 


Write for our Iris catalog, listing 
200 named varieties, including the 
best of the American and European 
productions, and all of the famous 
William Mobr seedlings. Mailed 
free on request. 

Iris colors include: blue, lavender, 
rose, yellow, bronzes, and many 
exquisite blends. 


CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
809 Oreston Road, Berkeley, Oalifornia 











Clearance Sale 
to be continued— 


We have many varieties of 
Tris and Peonies remaining 
but not many plants of any 
one variety. We must sur- 
render possession of prop- 
erty next fall and must dis- 
pose of all stock before 
close of the season. Prices 
are quoted with that end in 
view. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase high 
grade stock at exception- 
ally low prices. 


Lists of varieties unsold, 
with prices, will be sent on 
request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


Haverford, Pa. 














A STRAWBERRY MULCH 


As a muleh for strawberry beds 
probably nothing equals buckwheat 
straw, because this material becomes 
so brittle from the action of winter 
that the pickers trample and break 
it finely and mix it more or less with 
the surface of the soil. By the end of 
the picking season it is usually mostly 
in little bits. As applied in the fall it 
is loose and open, the very best con- 
dition for catching and holding fallen 
leaves blown by the wind. In this 
respect it is better than other mulch- 
ing material, except corn stalks; but 
these are awkward to apply and to 
remove—for they must be removed 
before the ground can be plowed or 
dug. During winter the buckwheat 
straw also collects and holds snow, 
better even than marsh hay. Then 
too, like marsh and salt hay, it is free 
from weed seeds. What more can one 
desire in a muleh. 

When buckwheat straw cannot be 
procured in the neighborhood it may 
be easily produced by sowing buck- 
wheat seed liberally between the rows 
of strawberries. The best time to do 
this is two or three weeks later than 
the usual local time for sowing to 
grow a crop of seed. In southeastern 
New York the latter time is about the 
first of July; for a mulch it would 
therefore be about the twentieth. 
This late sowing will prevent the 
ripening of the seed before the nor- 
mal time for early fall frosts which 
will kill the plants but leave them 
standing. In this position they will 
catch even more leaves than if spread 
as straw upon the ground. The grow- 
ing buckwheat plants will also pre- 
vent the development of weeds, so 
they serve a double purpose. 

If the strawberries are grown in 
the ‘‘matted row’’ manner, there will 
probably not be enough buckwheat 
plants to cover them entirely. There- 
fore, some should be grown in a 
separate area or additional mulch ap- 
plied over the strawberry plants 
themselves, after the ground has 
frozen hard enough to bear a loaded 
wheelbarrow or a team and wagon. 

—M. G. Kains. 


Suffern, N. Y. 





Novelties in Gladiolus of | 
Austin Origination 


— Zang—Massive Blooms of lovely 

color. 

Gold Eagle—New, early, deep yellow. | 

Veiled Brilliance—Immense size. Exquis- | 
ite color. | 

These and many others described and | 
priced in our New List. | 

Write quickly and plainly for yours. 

AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 


Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 














Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 














20 NEWER IRIS — $3.50 


All labeled; prepaid; worth many times more 
Prompt refund if not delighted and surprised 
with shipment. You may select 10 varieties 
out of the 20. Send for list; mostly new in 
troductions and importations. The surplus 
of an Iris student and fancier’s collection. 
Positively the Iris Bargain of the Year 
F. X. Schreiner’s St. Paul, Minn. 
‘*Flower Acres’’ Route 1 
Riverview Station 
Member American Iris Society 














The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a Specialty of fine and 


rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 





ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB 
PEONIES 


Over 150 choicest varieties 
Catalog free 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Valley Junction P. O. Des Moines, Iowa 








10 HARDY ASTERS $2.00 


We will ship 10 Hardy Aster plants, dif- 
ferent varieties and labeled, to any address 
east of the Mississippi for $2.00, prepaid, 
and include a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H West Point, Pa. 











DELPHINIUMS 


Highly selected. New forms, new col- 
ors from originator direct—San Rafael, 
California. 734 Eastern cities have 
them. 1143 new gardens try them this 


"VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 


NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 
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Commonplace things escape notice. A _ street of 
“contract” houses, a bare lawn, a weed-covered field— 
all are passed quickly. 

The unusual catches the eye. A green lawn, flower- 
ing shrubs, shade and evergreen trees, grouped 
around even a simple house, raise it above its fellows. 


Rare Plants From Hicks 
Are Never Monotonous 


Many of ‘‘Ohinese’’ Wilson’s noted introductions are 
here, with other unusual foreign and American plants. In 
this group you will find Berberis Wilsonae, B. Sargentiana, 
Enkianthus, Meyers Junipers, Hicks new Yew, Philadel- 
phus virginal, and others. These unusual plants (obtained 
so readily from Hicks Nurseries) should be a part of every 
home ground development. 

A word from you will bring full information about Hicks 
Rare Plants. If you would like to visit the nursery and 
see them, we shall be glad to welcome you. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westsury, L. I., New York 















































Wonderful Beauty Revealed 
in Farr’s Unusual Irises 


Truly, Irises may be called “classic flowers.” Each 
season the “magic spell of hidden beauty” leads you into 
a wonderland of delight. In shrub borders, beside pools 
and streams, along walks and drives, Irises are the one 
flower that add refinement and grace. 


Unusual Irises from Farr’s 
We would not assume to say that all the best Irises are in our 

list, but we do assert that only the best are included. No vari- 
eties rated below 7 points by the American Iris Society are prop- 
agated in our fields. 

Have you received a copy of our 1926 catalog, 

‘*Better Plants by Farr,’’ which presents Farr’s 

introductions and others of merit?! If not, write 

us and it will be mailed promptly. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
134 Garfield Avenue 
Wyomissing, Penna. 
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Whur Bucs LEAVE HomeE 
Sure Death to All Insects and Bugs 


Recognized as the best insecticide for your flowers, 
shrubs, evergreens, vegetables, etc. For years it has 
been used by the most exacting florists and estate superin- 
tendents. Absolutely harmless and clean, both for indoor 


plants as well as outdoor gardens. 
Recommended by the officers of the Garden Olub of America 


Write for a copy of Wilson's Spray 
FREE Calendar (gives you correct month in 
rr ee 











which to spra our different plants). 
: WILSON’S WEED-KILLER 
Don't hoe . . . . just sprinkle with Wilson's Weed-Killer. One 
application a season is sufficient to kill all the weeds in your 
walks, gutters, etc. 
In writing, mention your dealer. 








Dept. E 
Trade Mark Springfield 





New Jersey 




















THREE 
IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


by ERNEST H. WILSON 
(Chinese Wilson) 


Assistant Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum 





Price 
America’s Greatest Garden ....$3.00 
Aristocrats of the Garden ...... 5.00 
Lilies of Eastern Asia ......... 7.50 






Orders taken at the office of 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





Boston, Mass. 
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ORIENTAL POPPIES 


RELIABLE FLORISTS The Orisatel Poppies (Papever 


orientale) are surely unrivalled for 
their dazzling splendour. They easily 
rank among the most popular flowers 
in cultivation, and are readily indis- 


Carbone pensable in the garden border. They 
Con 


are very hardy and once established 

















make one of the permanent features 
FLORIST of the garden. In height they grow 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. from two to four feet and make huge 
ee BOSTON masses of glorious bloom. 
SS Opposirz ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH The predominating a of Ori- 
; Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 ental Poppies is a vivid orange-scarlet 
UNDER THE PARK ST. CHUR with black blotches at the base of the 





petals and a mass of bluish black sta- 
mens. The large cup-shape flowers are 


om Flowers BOSTON, MASS. sometimes eight or nine inches across. 
Vie = Telegraphed HOFFMAN In colour the named varieties range 














Kerisl Anywhere 59-61 gene pe ee from silvery white through pink and 
(In the heart of Bac ay 
124 TREMONT STREET The Choicest Fruits and I sete med ee 
BOSTON, MASS. Flowers Oriental Poppies thrive in any good 
TEL. BEACH 38210 light loam, but do much better if a 








light mulch of leaves is given them, 
not only for protection during the 
BOSTON BROOKLINE, MASS. winter, but also for protection 
against late spring frosts. This mulch 


OFhion F. E. Palmer, Inc. will be of great benefit if allowed to 
ad Chestnut Hill and the Newtons remain on the Poppies throughout 








Florist The Leading For All This the entire year, because it retains the 
Florist District moisture which they require. In trans- 
67 BEACON STREET planting it is very important that 





Phones: Haymarket 0281-0282 they be moved during their dormant 


season, which is August to Septem- 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ber, at which time they are easily 
handled. After September, however, 
they start into active growth again 
and should not be disturbed. After 
the blooming season, the leaves dis- 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 369 MADISON AVENUE appear completely but come up agair. 
Write or Telegraph Branches: and sometimes plants bloom for the 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. Ritz-Carlton Hotel second time in September. 
Vanderbilt Hotel 7 ‘ 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. When planting the Poppies in the 








border, place them from the middle 
to two-thirds back. Plant such plants 
as Anemone japonica, Chrysanthe- 
mums or Gypsophila in front of them 
SUMMER SCHOOL RED-E to fill in the vacancy, while Heleniums 

for STUDY of or Hardy Asters may be planted back 




















ORNAMENTAL POWER CULTIVATOR of them, and drawn forward over the 
PLANTS Does the work of four men space. 
There will be an opportunity for a or one horee One of the loveliest pale pink forms 
limited number of young women to combinations is Oriental Poppies with 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy Write for Literature blue Lupin. The pink forms would 
flowers used in ornamental planting, ; _ : 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during July LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN combine well with Harrison Yellow 
and August. NURSERIES Roses and with Iris dalmatica, which 
For particulars address Me is a clear lavender blue. The deep 
(Eastern Distributors) blue Anchusa produces a striking 


DANIEL A. CLARKE, A.B., B.A.S. 


Fiskeville, R. I. North Abington g . Mass. contrast against either the pink or 


red Poppies. For the softer effects 
the pink varieties can be used with 
many flowers now in bloom, and for 


troyed by Dust- bold striking effect the red varieties 
» CABBAGE WORMS Des ye yy st a bold striking effect the red varieties 


























are best. 


ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT One of the lovliest pale pink forms 


is Auguste Victoria Louise, a soft 
So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. salmon rose. Mrs. Perry is an 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York unusual shade of ora nge-apricot. 
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Cherry is a soft but deeper pink, as 
the name implies, and is very beauti- 
ful. The ‘‘type’’ itself is orange-red, 
a bricky flaming colour, almost harsh 
in its eolouring. Parkmanni is a 
very handsome rich dark searlet form. 

Perhaps the most stunning of all 
the searlet Poppies is Lulu A. 
Neeley, a comparatively new intro- 
duction, which is creating quite a 
sensation in the poppy world. Lulu 
A. Neeley is a direct cross between 
the deep red Beauty of Livermore and 
the deep mahogany Mahony. It has a 
tall erect stem, and the flowers are 
very satiny, of a deep red ox-blood 
colour, with dark blotches on the in- 
side of the petals, quite free from 
the orange tones that prevail in the 
‘*type.’’ 

When gathering Poppies for the 
house, either cut them in the early 
morning before the sun gets too 
bright, or in the evening, as the buds 
are about to open. Remove the outer 
green calyx and they will last a long 
time in water. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 





REPOTTING HOUSE PLANTS 


This is the best time to repot some 
of the house plants. Boston Ferns, 
Hydrangeas and Fuchsias are among 
the plants which are readily shifted 
now. It is best to use pots one or two 
sizes larger than those in which the 
plants have been growing, and care 
should be taken to firm the soil 
around the ball of earth, particularly 
at the sides, so that the water will 
not run down between the earth and 
the pots. 

Flowering plants should be cut back 
rather hard and repotted and Ferns 
should have the browned and disfig- 
ured fronds removed. The plants 
should be watered moderately at first, 
and the pots may be plunged out of 
doors through the summer, being tak- 
en into the house for flowering when 
winter comes. 





GRASS CLIPPINGS 


It is more work to rake up a lawn 
than to mow it, and raking is not 
necessary if the cutter is used twice 
a week. Very short grass clippings 
improve the lawn if allowed to re- 
main and decay. But when the clip- 
pings get longer they smother the 
grass where they fall, so that the 
greensward takes on a burned ap- 
pearance. If the mowing of the lawn 
is neglected for a week or ten days, 
the clippings should by all means be 
raked up. They will be relished by 
chickens when green, or can be used 
as a mulch for flowers or vegetables. 
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in Boston. 


own garden. 


Not Open Sundays 


- 
i Cherry Hill 
Peonies 


| Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
and many other firsts at the great Flower Show just held 
The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 
generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 
America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 
thousands of persons this season. 


These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 
Make your selection from our list. 


We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 
perennials and evergreens. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog 























Quality and Yield 
Doubled 
with 
MARCH 


Automatic Rain 


This Folder Free 


To nurserymen, flor- 
ists, estate owners, 
and growers of truck 
or small fruits. 


How often have 5 
you wished for rain, 


ei 


Sizes for lawns and 
kitchen gardens. 


CHARLES O. WILSON 
Eastern Agent PORTLAND, ME. 





FARM PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 


Golden Bantam Corn, Green Peas, Salad 
Jars, Peaches, Blueberries, Wild Strawberry 
Jam, and Chicken are a few of the fancy 
canned (in glass) products put up in all 
their delicious freshness by Mrs. Walker in 
her own kitchen. Price list furnished upon 
request. Mrs. Willard B. Walker, The Hunt- 
lot Farm, Benson, Vermont. 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Please mention HORTICULTURE. 














Yes! You Can Grow 


RHODODENDRONS 


Laurels and Azaleas 


successfully in almost any soil by 
providing the right conditions, 
shelter, moisture and acidity. 


RHODO-GRO 


combines needed plant food with 
just the right amount of acidity for 
these Ericaceous Shrubs. It turns 
failure into success. 


100 Ib. Trial Bag, $5.00 
Your Station 


Write for Rhodo-Gro pamphlet 
and quantity prices. 


Hyper-Humus Company 


Dept. 14 Newton, New Jersey 











THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for —~ black, white 


fly, thrips, soft sca 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 
For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Ce. 
Madison, N. J. 


¢ and most sap- 
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| Another Breck Specialty 











SOW HARDY PERENNIAL 





CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA—Star of Bethlehem 


This old-fashioned Campanula has been grown for a good many 
years and is now commonly known as ‘‘Star of Bethlehem.’’ 
The plants produce large star-shaped white flowers in great 
profusion; most beautiful when grown in suspended pots or 
hanging baskets. Each 75c; doz. $8.00. In dozen lots shipped 
by express only. Half dozen or less by parcel post. Carriage 





extra. 
85 State i | Fy Ga Boston 
Street : Mass. 





Send for Catalogue 

















SEEDS NOW 


COLUMBINE, Aguilegia, Farquhar’s Giant Long- 
spurred Hybrids, Mixed, No. 6030 — Packet, 
50 cts.; % oz., $1.50. 

CANTERBURY BELLS, Campanula, Farquhar’s 
sr 00 Mixed, No. 6325—Packet, 25 cts.; % oz., 

FOXGLOVE, Digitalis, Farquhar’s Superb Mixed, 
No. 6665—Packet, 25 cts.; % oz., 60 cts. 

HOLLYHOCKS, Chater’s Special Double Mix- 
ture, No. 6980—Packet, 15 cts.; % oz., 85 cts. 

LARKSPUR, Delphinium Hybridum, Farquhar’s 
Improved Mixed, No. 6561—Packet, 50 cts.; % 
oz., $1.25. 

LUPINS, Polyphyllus Blue, No. 7165 — Packet, 
10 cts.; Oz., 75 cts. 

LUPINS, Polyphyllus White, No. 7170—Packet, 
10 cts.; Oz., 75 cts. 

LUPINS, Polyphyllus Rose, No. 7175—Packet, 
15 cts.; % oz., 50 cts. 

SWEET WILLIAM, Farquhar’s Giant Mixed, 
No. 7768—Packet, 25 cts.; % oz., 75 cts. 


Complete List of Perennial Seeds offered in our new 
1926 Midsummer List ready now, mailed on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 




















Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


T. A. HAVEMBYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 

















Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Axalea) 
A emall shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, — for 
shipment, $4.50 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mengelian Axalea) 


A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, ry April 20th, 


are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 


boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.00 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Kerean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May Sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and rfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: this is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, | and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance.” 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $4.50 each 


WYMAN'S 


x. gham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 














